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SERMON. 


“  He  was  a  faithful  man,  and  feared  God  above  many.’’ — Nehem.  vii  :  2. 


To  be  praised  by  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  is  high 
commendation.  They  44  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  their  words  were  but  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  Him  who  “  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep 
things  of  God,”  and  hence  each  Bible  eulogy,  unlike 
most  of  the  eulogies  of  men,  is  truthful  and  honorable 
in  the  highest  possible  degree. 

The  person  spoken  of  in  the  text  is  Hananiah,  styled 
“  The  Ruler  of  the  Palace,”  who,  together  with  Hanani, 
the  brother  of  Nehemiali,  was  appointed  to  the  charge 
of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  during  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  city  of  Nehemiali.  In  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  the  returned  captives  then  were, 
surrounded  by  people  whose  anger  was  roused  against 
them  because  they  sought  to  build  again  the  long- 
deserted  city,  the  charge  of  44  the  gates  of  Jerusalem” 
was  an  important  and  onerous  duty,  requiring  prudence, 
judgment,  courage,  and  zeal  for  God.  These  qualities 
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were  found  in  Hananiah,  and  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem 
speaking  of  him  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord ;  says  that 
“he  was  a  faithful  man,  and  feared  God  above  many.” 

This  is  a  brief  but  noble  sketch  of  a  good  and  honor¬ 
able  man.  Its  words,  like  the  bold  outlines  of  some 
master-painter,  are  few  but  characteristic,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  but  little  imagination  to  fill  up  the  lineaments 
thus  sketched  by  the  inspired  pen  of  Nehemiah. 
Human  character  is  judged  of  from  two  stand-points, 
an  earthly  and  a  spiritual  one.  He  who  looks  at  men 
and  judges  of  them  from  a  worldly  stand-point,  looks 
with  a  different  eye,  sees  different  traits,  and  draws 
different  conclusions,  from  those  which  meet  the  view 
and  call  out  the  judgment  of  men  who  look  from  the 
Bible  stand-point  of  human  character. 

The  biographies  which  most  attract  the  attention  of 
the  world  are  of  persons  who  have  made  themselves 
famous  by  their  statesmanship,  their  learning,  their  art, 
their  military  prowess,  their  genius,  their  wealth,  or 
their  eccentricities.  The  world  is  pleased  with  that 
which  flatters  its  pride,  which  ministers  to  its  pomp, 
which  increases  its  vanities.  It  loves  the  glare  and 
gloss  of  outward  show,  but  it  scarcely  ever  goes 
beneath  the  surface  of  character,  and  leaves  altogether 
out  of  view  man’s  real  inner  life.  The  moral  elements 
are  seldom  regarded  in  making  up  the  estimate  of 
human  greatness  or  glory.  Herod  is  called  great,  and 
Alexander  is  called  great,  and  Leo  is  called  great,  and 
Frederick  is  called  great,  and  Napoleon  is  called  great, 
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yet  there  was  in  them  no  great  moral  principle,  and 
their  titles  only  convey  the  idea  of  outward  state  or 
martial  greatness. 

Biographers  sketch  only  for  effect.  They  rarely,  aye 
never,  reproduce  the  man  as  he  is ;  they  flatter,  they 
suppress,  they  alter  the  perspective  of  character,  and 
like  the  artist,  who,  to  avoid  the  defect  of  an  eye  in  his 
hero,  painted  a  side  view  of  his  face,  draw  profiles 
where  the  full  visage  is  wanted,  and  we  only  see  one- 
half  of  the  character.  Hence  no  mere  worldly  bio¬ 
grapher  has  ever  given  us  a  likeness  of  the  man  whose 
life  he  professes  to  write.  He  brings  before  us  the 
man  in  certain  postures  and  relations,  doing  certain 
deeds,  surrounded  by  certain  influences,  but  the  man’s 
life,  the  inner  soul  work,  the  unseen  motive  power 
which  keeps  in  action  this  marvellous  machinery  of 
being,  he  knows  nothing  of,  does  not  disclose,  and  it 
never  enters  as  a  main  and  ruling  factor  into  his  valua¬ 
tion  of  human  character. 

Then  from  the  worldly  stand-point  we  only  contem¬ 
plate  men  as  it  respects  this  world  and  this  life.  Yet 
how  small  a  part  of  being  is  hemmed  in  by  this  life. 
How  small  a  part  of  man’s  influence  is  seen  in  this 
world.  The  beginnings  of  life  are  here,  but  the  end  of  life 
is  not  in  death ;  for  as  the  noble  apothegm  of  Seneca 
says,  “  That  day  which  you  fear  as  the  last,  is  the  birth¬ 
day  of  eternity.”  The  beginnings  of  influence  are 
here,  hut  its  terminus  is  not  here, — it  perpetuates 
itself  beyond  the  grave.  We  only  stand  here  beside 
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the  head-springs  of  the  river  of  life ;  we  see,  even  in  the 
lives  of  the  oldest,  only  the  first  bubblings  up  of  the 
fountain,  but  that  life-river  is  to  flow  on  forever ;  it 
will  not  lose  itself  in  the  ocean  of  eternity,  merging  its 
individuality  with  millions  of  others,  and  having 
henceforth  no  personal  identity :  no,  its  channel  will 
ever  be  distinct,  its  current  ever  will  increase,  and  no 
created  mind  can  tell  the  influence  wh’ch  shall  go  out 
from  a  single  soul  here  and  hereafter.  How  changed 
the  aspect  of  things  when  we  look  at  character  from  a 
spiritual  stand-point.  Now  it  is  not  what  a  man 
appear 3  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  world ;  it  is  not  his 
militaiy,  his  literary,  his  scientific,  his  artistic,  his 
pecuniary  greatness.  It  is  what  he  is  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  what  he  really  is,  not  what  he  seems.  The  facts, 
not  the  fiction  of  his  character.  The  surface-life  is 
here  looked  upon  only  as  it  reflects  the  deep  inner  life, 
the  state  of  the  heart  with  God,  under  the  shaping 
influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  these  are  the  sough t-for 
elements  of  character,  and  as  a  man  has  these,  so  is 
he  .judged  of  by  Him  “  who  searcheth  the  reins  and 
trieth  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men.”  The  character 
of  such  a  man  may  be  unknown  to  his  fellows ;  no 
friend  may  write  his  biography,  no  eulogist  blazon  his 
name,  even  in  the  next  generation  it  may  be  clean  for¬ 
gotten  ;  but  angels  know  his  character,  and  admire  the 
working  of  grace,  as  it  shapes  and  developes  it  into 
beauty  and  holiness ;  and  Christ  knows  him,  and  God 
sees  his  character  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  comely 
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through  the  added  beauties  of  the  Spirit  of  Holiness ; 
and  his  name,  if  not  on  earth’s  fame-rolls,  is  written  in 
the  Lamb’s  Book  of  life.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the 
words  of  the  text,  44  He  was  a  faithful  man,  and  feared 
God  above  many,”  when  applied  to  a  man  as  expres¬ 
sive  of  his  inner  life  towards  God,  and  his  outer  life 
towards  men,  is  one  of  the  highest  eulogiums  which 
can  be  pronounced  on  mortals. 

My  beloved  people,  we  have  just  laid  in  its  last 
earthly  resting-place  the  body  of  one  of  whom  it  can 
truly  be  said  as  of  Hananiah,  44  He  was  a  faithful  man, 
and  feared  God  above  many.”  I  shall  attempt  .-no  bio¬ 
graphy  of  our  late  beloved  senior  warden,  Cornelius 
Stevenson.  I  shall  deal  only  with  the  great  facts  of 
his  character  as  they  bear  upon  and  illustrate  his  moral 
excellence.  I  shall  hold  him  up  before  you,  not  in 
his  secular  life,  moving  amid  scenes  of  military,  of 
commercial,  of  political  excitement,  but  I  shall  depict 
him  in  his  Christian  aspect,  and  this  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  praising  him,  as  for  the  design  of  point¬ 
ing  to  his  example,  and  urging  you  to  follow  him  in  so  far 
as  he  followed  in  the  footprints  of  the  dear  Redeemer. 

As  Nehemiah  said  of  Hananiah,  44  He  was  a  faithful 
man,”  so  say  I  of  our  departed  friend,  He  was  a 
faithful  man.  Fidelity  is  a  high  virtue,  and  it  looks 
two  ways, — fidelity  to  the  duties  which  pertain  to  us  in 
the  several  relations  of  life,  and  fidelity  as  to  the  duties 
which  we  owe  to  God. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  sin- 
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gularly  faithful.  In  whatever  sphere  he  moved,  he 
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sought  to  discharge  all  its  duties.  He  occupied  many 
important  civil  and  military  trusts,  and  he  expanded 
himself  to  the  full  dimensions  of  the  responsibilities  laid 
upon  him,  and  won  from  all  who  marked  his  course 
esteem  and  praise.  For  over  twenty  years  he  occupied 
the  highest  financial  office  in  the  gift  of  this  city. 
Amidst  all  the  changes  of  party,  amidst  the  diverse 
policy  pursued  by  the  municipal  government  under 
different  heads,  amidst  the  great  monetary  revulsions 
which  laid  low  many  a  strong  house,  and  shook  even 
the  credit  of  the  city  corporation,  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
kept  at  the  helm  of  financial  affairs,  and,  like  the 
skilful  pilot  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  grasped  with 
firm  hand  the  controlling  wheel,  held  it  steadily  when 
the  rapids  of  commercial  expansion  were  seething 
around  him,  held  it  watchfully  as  he  steered  the  trea¬ 
sury  through  “  the  thousand  islands,”  around  each  of 
which  were  eddying  currents  of  selfishness,  avarice,  and 
fraud,  held  it  fearlessly  amidst  the  shoal  water  of  con¬ 
tracted  discount  and  ebbing  credit,  and  carried  the 
finances  of  the  city  safely  through  all  perils  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  without  losing  a  dollar  of  the  public  funds, 
without  bringing  one  suspicion  upon  his  fair  name, 
and  with  an  ability  and  honesty  which  called  out  the 
strong  expressions  of  municipal  confidence  and  regard. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  the  other  trusts,  public  and 
private,  with  which  Mr.  Stevenson  was  charged.  He 
failed  in  no  single  instance,  and  his  character  rises 
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before  this  community  free  from  any  stain,  and  erect 
in  the  loftiest  integrity  in  every  business  relation  of 
life. 

As  a  citizen  he  was  active  in  all  measures  for  the 
promotion  of  public  good,  and  not  a  duty  devolved 
upon  him  as  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor,  a  Manager  of  the 
Almshouse,  an  Inspector  of  Prisons,  or  as  President 
of  the  General  Dispensary,  in  which  he  was  not  emi¬ 
nently  faithful.  His  business  transactions  were  marked 
by  an  unswerving  honesty,  which  shrunk  from  the  first 
approaches  of  anything  overreaching  or  fraudulent. 
He  dealt  justly  with  all,  and  was  rigorously  exact  and 
punctual  in  the  discharge  of  every  obligation. 

How  faithful  he  was  in  all  the  duties  of  domestic 
life,  especially  as  a  husband,  a  father,  and  the  head  of 
a  numerous  family,  it  does  not  become  me  here  to 
speak ;  the  sanctity  and  the  privacy  of  the  domestic 
circle  cannot  be  intruded  on  by  the  public  eye,  and 
many  of  the  sweetest  evidences  of  fireside  excellence 
and  love,  like  the  dew  on  the  petals  of  a  bed  of  roses, 
rapidly  exhale  and  lose  their  gem-like  brilliancy  when 
exposed  to  the  glare  of  a  garish  publicity. 

A  large  and  devotedly  attached  circle  of  loved  ones, 
ranging  from  gray-haired  age  to  prattling  childhood, 
attest  the  home-virtues  and  domestic  fidelity  and  good¬ 
ness  of  the  departed.  After  all,  the  home-life  fur¬ 
nishes  the  best  test  of  character.  Outside  of  his  house 
a  man  often  appears  in  a  fictitious  garb.  He  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  influences  political,  martial,  scientific, 
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diplomatic,  which  envelope  him  with  that  mist  or  haze 
which  makes  him  loom  up  above  the  actual  propor¬ 
tions  of  his  character,  and  thus  give  him  a  false  and 
unreal  elevation.  But  when  a  man  leaves  the  camp, 
the  forum,  the  exchange,  and  laying  aside  his  sword, 
his  gown,  his  briefs,  his  bonds,  his  books,  his  invoices, 
steps  over  the  threshold  of  his  house,  then  the  mist 
lifts  itself  from  his  form,  and  he  is  no  longer  distended 
with  an  ideal  greatness ;  the  haze  that  made  him  loom 
up  in  the  distance  has  vanished,  and  he  comes  under 
new  tests  of  character.  His  heart,  his  passions,  his 
temper,  his  personal  habits,  his  idiosyncrasies,  all  are 
placed  under  the  powerful  lens  of  the  microscope  of 
home,  and  the  real  constituent  particles  of  his  moral 
being  are  seen  in  their  naked  and  most  unreserved 
manifestation.  Hence  so  few  bear  the  ordeal  of  home 
inspection  who  show  well  to  the  casual  observer. 
Hence,  the  nimbus  of  glory  which  circles  with  its 
halo  many  heads,  disappears  when  that  same  head 
passes  under  the  lintel  of  home.  No  character  has 
substance  or  reality  which  will  not  develope  well 
under  the  microscope  of  daily  household  examination ; 
and  to  be  faithful  at  home,  and  yet  to  be  loved  and 
venerated  at  home,  is  one  of  the  noblest  tributes 
which  can  be  paid  to  human  character.  Such  a  tri¬ 
bute  a  weeping  household  pays  to  its  now  sainted 
dead. 

Thus  was  Mr.  Stevenson  a  faithful  man  in  all  his 
personal  duties  and  relations.  Fidelity  was  the  pro- 
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minent  trait  of  his  public  and  private  life.  A  fidelity 
that  temptation  never  sapped,  that  rumor  never  im¬ 
peached,  before  which  envy  shut  its  evil  eye,  and 
slander  hushed  its  forked  tongue.  A  fidelity  which, 
rooting  itself  among  the  foundation  principles  of  true 
godliness,  stretched  upward  in  a  noble  trunk,  and 
branched  outward  with  its  fruit-laden  boughs  ramify¬ 
ing  into  every  duty  and  relation  of  an  active  and  in¬ 
fluential  life.  Hence,  as  his  fidelity  is  the  outgrowth  of 
his  piety,  so  would  we  bring  our  votive  tribute  of 
praise,  and  hang  it,  not  upon  the  man  who  was  thus 
faithful,  but  upon  the  grace  which  made  him  such, 
even  as  the  Italian  devotees  place  their  thank-offerings 
for  mercies  received,  not  upon  themselves  as  the  reci¬ 
pients  or  enjoyers  of  these  blessings,  but  upon  the 
pictures  or  statues  of  the  saints  through  whose  agency 
they  suppose  them  to  have  been  bestowed. 

What  Mr.  Stevenson  was,  Grace  made  him,  and  for 
what  he  was,  let  Grace  receive  the  glory. 

But  I  have  spoken  of  two  aspects  of  fidelity,  one 
towards  man,  and  the  other  towards  God. 

We  have  touched  upon  the  former,  let  us  now  look 
at  the  latter.  Mr.  Stevenson’s  religious  character,  may 
be  expressed  by  saying :  He  was  a  faithful  man  towards 
Christ,  and  “  feared  God  above  many.” 

All  religion  may  be  resolved  into  fidelity  towards 
God,  and  a  holy  fear  of  God. 

If  we  transpose  the  word  faith-ful,  we  shall  get  the 
true  Christian  idea  of  the  word,  full  of  faith.  Such  a 
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man  was  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  full  of  faith.  Such  a 
man  was  Barnabas,  the  son  of  Consolation,  full  of  faith 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  man  full  of  faith  is  one  who 
receives  the  Lord  Jesns  into  his  heart,  accepts  most 
willingly  the  offers  of  salvation  through  Christ,  is 
renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  lives  on  Christ,  lives 
in  Christ,  lives  by  Christ,  lives  for  Christ,  and  looks 
forward  to  an  eternal  being  with  Christ  in  Heaven. 

If  to  this  faith,  as  a  root  principle  of  Christian  life, 
we  add  the  other  element  mentioned  in  the  text,  the 
fear  of  God,  we  have  the  combination  which  makes  up 
true  godliness. 

When  we  sav  of  a  man,  as  Nehemiah  said  of  Hana- 
niah,  that  he  feared  God,  what  do  we  mean]  Do  we 
mean  that  he  is  afraid  of  God,  as  the  dark-minded  hea¬ 
then  is  afraid  of  his  god  of  wood  or  stone  ]  Do  we  mean 
that  he  stands  trembling  before  Him,  as  before  some 
horrible  impersonation  of  angry  power]  Do  we  mean 
that  he  has  the  servile  fear  of  a  slave  shivering  under  the 
frown  of  a  Deity  he  cannot  love,  but  whose  curse  he 
dreads]  No!  we  mean  no  such  thing;  but  we  under¬ 
stand  by  it  that  filial  fear  which  stands  in  reverence 
before  the  Most  High ;  where  love  mingles  with  solemn 
awe;  where  obedience  blends  with  devotion.  A  fear  in¬ 
spired  by  God’s  infinite  Majesty  ;  exerting  its  restrain¬ 
ing  influence  upon  our  minds  and  hearts,  causing  us  to 
fear  to  offend  Him,  not  because  He  is  armed  with 
thunder,  but  because  He  is  so  good  and  gracious ;  not 
because  He  can  chastise  our  disobedience,  but  because 
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it  is  so  unfilial  to  offend  a  Father  whose  every  act 
towards  us  is  love,  and  who  is  daily  loading  us  with 
benefits. 

Job  says  that  this  fear  of  God  is  wisdom.  David 
says  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  His  royal 
son,  Solomon,  repeats  once  and  again  this  wise  saying, 
in  one  of  the  opening  sentences  of  his  book  of  Pro¬ 
verbs.  This  fear  of  God,  then,  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  Christian  character.  There  can  be  no  spiritual 
knowledge  without  it.  There  can  be  no  true  wisdom 
where  it  is  absent;  for  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is 
foolishness  with  God. 

And  now,  observe  for  a  moment,  how  much  of  the 
superstructure  of  Christian  character  is  built  up  on 
this  basis,  the  fear  of  God.  It  produces  purity;  for 
David  says, 44  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean.”  It  produces 
a  departure  from  sinful  ways ;  for  Solomon  says, 44  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  to  hate  evil.”  It  produces  a  holy  trust, 
which  gives  stability  to  the  soul ;  for  the  wise  man 
writes,  44  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  strong  confidence.” 
It  is  the  source  of  true  spiritual  life ;  for  the  Prover- 
bialist  declares,  44  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of 
life.”  It  conducts  to  great  worldly  advantages  ;  for  the 
Bible  savs, 44  by  the  fear  of  the  Lord  are  riches  and  honor.” 
It  imparts  understanding  in  Divine  things ;  for  Solomon 
tells  us, 44  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  (the  prin¬ 
cipal  part)  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.”  It  leads  to  holi¬ 
ness  ;  for  the  apostle  exhorts  us  to  44  perfect  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.”  It  procures  favor  from  God ;  for 
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David  says,  “he  honoreth  them  that  fear  the  Lord.”  It 
is  the  source  of  sweet  Christian  communion ;  for 
Malaclii  says,  “  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often 
one  to  another,  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it.” 
It  is  the  holy  regulator  of  our  daily  walk  and  conver¬ 
sation  ;  for  we  are  exhorted,  “  be  thou  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  all  the  day  long.” 

The  truth  of  these  precepts  is  illustrated  by  the 
whole  record  of  Divine  history.  Eve  feared  not  God, 
and  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 
Cain  feared  not  God,  and  stained  the  earth  with  blood, 
and  marked  his  own  brow  with  the  murderer’s  brand. 
The  antediluvian  world  feared  not  God,  and  He 
drowned  them  with  the  deluge  of  his  wrath.  The 
cities  of  the  plains  feared  not  God,  and  He  burned 
them  with  fire  and  brimstone.  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts 
feared  not  God,  and  He  overthrew  them  in  the 
Red  Sea.  Amalek  feared  not  the  Lord,  and  he  was 
blotted  out  from  the  earth.  Aclian  feared  not  God, 
and  he  was  stoned  to  death.  Saul  feared  not  God,  and 
he  died  a  suicide.  Aliab  feared  not  God,  and  the  dogs 
licked  up  his  blood  at  Ramoth  Gilead ;  and  so  through¬ 
out  the  Bible,  the  lack  of  this  fear  of  God  was  the  pre¬ 
cursor  and  cause  of  every  evil,  as  its  presence  in  the  soul 
was  the  precursor  and  cause  of  every  blessing.  Enoch 
feared  God  “  and  was  not,  for  God  took  him.”  Noah 
feared  God,  and  was  saved  from  the  universal  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Deluge.  Abraham  feared  God,  and  “  he  was 
called  the  friend  of  God.”  Moses  feared  God,  and  was 
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admitted  to  converse  with  God,  face  to  face.  David 
feared  God,  and  was  esteemed  a  man  after  his  own 
heart.  Elijah  feared  God,  and  he  was  taken  to  heaven 
in  a  chariot  of  fire.  Daniel  feared  God,  and  was  raised 
to  honor  and  glory ;  and  the  time  would  fail  here  to 
tell  of  the  glorious  company  of  those  who,  on  the  basis 
of  the  fear  of  God,  have  by  the  grace  of  God,  built  up 
high  and  holy  characters,  which  have  shone  out  here 
and  there,  on  the  headlands  and  promontories  of 
humanity,  like  light-houses,  to  cheer  and  guide  the 
voyager  into  the  haven  of  rest. 

This  filial,  loving,  holy  fear  of  God  was  preserved  by 
Mr.  Stevenson.  In  the  maturity  of  manhood  he  be¬ 
came  a  Christian,  and  united  himself  with  the  people 
of  God,  and  from  the  day  that  he  first  knelt  at  this 
chancel  to  receive  the  memorial  of  his  Saviour’s  death 
until  the  last  he  spent  on  earth,  his  course  was  that  of 
a  true,  consistent,  growing  Christian.  He  embraced 
Jesus  with  all  his  heart,  and  he  was  ever  after 
enthroned  there.  He  laid  hold  of  the  hope  set  before 
him,  and  never  relaxed  his  grasp.  He  looked  unto 
Jesus  as  the  author  and  finisher  of  his  faith,  and  never 
turned  away  his  eye. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  connection  between  his 
agency  in  forming  this  parish  and  his  own  spiritual 
life.  Though  not  a  native  of  this  city,  being  horn  in 
Demerara,  he  was  brought  here  when  a  child,  and 
was  trained  up  as  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  St, 
Paid’s,  then  under  the  care  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Pil- 
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more,  with  whom  his  father  was  very  intimate.  On 
the  retirement  of  that  aged  rector,  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Allen  was  elected  his  successor,  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
continued  in  connection  with  St.  Paul’s  parish,  of 
which  both  his  father  and  himself  had  long  been 
vestrymen,  until  1822.  On  Sunday,  the  12th  May  of 
that  year,  the  youthful  but  interesting  Bedell  first 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  three  times 
that  day  electrified  and  delighted  the  assembled  throng 
by  his  earnest  eloquence  and  his  pungent  truth.  The 
desire  which  had  been  occasionally  expressed  to  have 
a  new  church  in  this  city,  was  stimulated  into  activity 
by  the  services  of  Mr.  Bedell,  and  the  fact  that,  having 
just  resigned  his  parish  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  he  was 
then  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  seek  a  new  field  of 
labor,  and  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  remain  in 
Philadelphia  and  identify  himself  with  the  new  enter¬ 
prise.  The  next  day,  Monday,  May  13  th,  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son,  with  a  few  other  leading  members  of  St.  Paul’s, 
called  on  Mr.  Bedell  with  a  request  that  he  would 
delay  his  journey  to  New  York  for  a  few  days,  until 
they  could  see  what  could  be  done  to  secure  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  Philadelphia.  On  the  following  Monday,  Mr. 
Stevenson  and  his  companions  in  this  enterprise  went 
again  to  Mr.  Bedell,  with  the  proposition  that  he 
would  remain  here  for  one  year,  they  pledging  them¬ 
selves  for  his  support,  and  also  to  an  effort  to  build  a 
new  church,  of  which  Mr.  Bedell  should  be  the  pastor. 
To  this  Mr.  Bedell  assented.  The  effort  was  com- 
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menced  with  zeal,  and  it  was  prosecuted  with  vigor.  A 
lot  was  secured,  ten  thousand  dollars  were  pledged  for  its 
accomplishment,  and  though  this  fell  far  short  of  the 
desired  amount,  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Thackara,  the 
two  trustees,  assumed  the  whole  responsibility  of  fur¬ 
nishing  the  sum  required,  and  the  work  was  begun. 
But  for  the  prompt  coming  forward  of  these  two  gentle¬ 
men  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  and  pledging  them¬ 
selves  on  the  security  of  their  personal  credit  to  sustain 
the  enterprise,  it  wTould,  humanly  speaking,  have 
failed.  Mr.  Thackara  did  not  live  to  see  the  church 
erected,  but  Mr.  Stevenson  had  the  satisfaction  of 
beholding  this  house  of  God,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  building  committee,  built,  consecrated,  and  occu¬ 
pied  to  the  glory  of  God ;  and  what  Dr.  Bedell  said  of 
Mr.  Stevenson  twenty-seven  years  ago,  “  this  house  is 
the  proudest  memorial  of  his  public  spirit,  for  it  was 
carried  on  with  the  contingency  of  great  personal 
sacrifice,”  is  true  now.  This  house  is  the  proudest 
memorial  of  his  public  spirit.  The  origination  of  the 
enterprise  was  in  part  due  to  him.  The  erection  of  this 
building  was  his  cherished  hope,  and  towards  its  cost 
he  contributed  more  largely  and  pledged  himself  more 
deeply  than  any  other  man. 

The  first  election  for  vestrymen  was  held  on  the  3d 
March,  1823,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  was  chosen  one  of  the 
twelve;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  vestrymen,  Dr.  J. 
Redman  Coxe  and  Mr.  Stevenson  were  elected  the  first 
wardens,  and  that  office  of  warden  he  has  borne  un- 
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interruptedly  until  his  death.  The  same  year  also  he 
was  elected  by  the  vestry  a  delegate  to  the  Diocesan 
convention,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  was  chosen 
to  that  honor  until  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

His  moral  character  was  unblemished,  and  he  was 
exemplary  in  all  his  conduct,  but  he  was  not  a  pro¬ 
fessing  Christian.  Yet  he  had  such  an  intellectual 
appreciation  of  the  truth,  and  such  a  desire  to  see  it 
advanced,  that  he  took  the  active  part  which  I  have 
described,  and  labored  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  heart.  God  soon  fulfilled  to  him  the  promise, 
“  them  that  honor  me,  I  will  honor for,  under  the 
preaching  of  Dr.  Bedell,  he  was,  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
brought  to  embrace  the  offers  of  salvation  through  a 
crucified  Redeemer,  and  was  among  the  first  fruits  of 
that  ministerial  harvest  which  Dr.  Bedell  was  enabled, 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  reap  and  to  garner  up  in  this 
church.  To  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
character,  and  to  the  intellectual  stimulus  which 
spurred  him  on  in  the  good  work  of  raising  and  per¬ 
petuating  this  church,  there  was  now  added  the  high 
and  holy  motive  power  of  the  constraining  love  of 
Christ.  Thenceforth  it  was  to  blend  and  mingle  with 
all  his  views,  plans,  and  hopes.  It  became  the  con¬ 
trolling  principle  of  his  life,  and  never  did  he  falter  in 
the  onward  progress,  which  led  him  direct  to  the  gate 
of  the  celestial  city.  His  theological  views  were  clear, 
sound,  and  held  with  unwavering  tenacity.  He  loved 
the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Grace,  and  felt  his  soul 
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nourished  by  the  strong  meat  of  those  Pauline  doc¬ 
trines,  which  lowered  man  and  elevated  God,  which 
kept  the  Church  in  its  subordinate  place  as  the  body 
of  Christ,  but  which  ever  held  up  Christ  as  head 
over  all  things  to  the  Church.  He  rejoiced  in  a  full, 
free,  unmerited  salvation  through  the  death  and  merits 
of  his  Substitute  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  he 
could  tolerate  nothing  that  came  between  his  soul  and 
his  Redeemer.  He  loved  the  Church  as  a  Divine 
organization.  He  loved  the  ministry  as  of  Christ’s 
ordination.  He  loved  the  sacraments  as  of  Christ’s 
own  institution.  He  loved  the  liturgy  as  the  noblest 
ritual  in  which  man  could  worship  God  in  the  assem¬ 
blies  of  His  people,  but  he  never  elevated  them  out  of 
their  proper  relations,  or  gave  them  undue  proportion 
in  his  system  of  truth,  he  regarding  them  as  means  of 
grace  when  rightly  used,  and  he  even  used  them  as 
instruments  of  spiritual  life  and  growth,  seeking  the 
life-principle  and  the  growth-principle  only  in  Christ 
himself,  with  whom  he  loved  to  hold  daily  communion 
by  prayer  and  meditation  in  the  Divine  Word,  so  that 
all  who  saw  Mr.  Stevenson  recognized  in  him  a  high 
Christian  character. 

God  disciplined  Mr.  Stevenson  both  by  prosperity 
and  adversity.  He  gave  him  the  power  to  get  wealth, 
and  raised  him  to  affluence,  enabling  him  to  take  his 
position  as  a  man  of  large  property  without  one  stain 
upon  his  name,  or  without  giving  to  that  property  the 
power  to  gnaw  his  conscience  with  the  canker  of  dis- 
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reputable  or  ill-gotten  gains.  This  discipline  of  pros¬ 
perity  is  harder  to  bear  than  the  discipline  of  adversity. 
The  one  puffs  up,  the  other  humbles.  The  one  weans 
from  God,  the  other  draws  to  God.  The  one  closes 
the  heart  to  the  calls  of  mercy  and  duty,  the  other 
softens  it  with  the  bitter  consciousness  of  its  own 
deeds,  and  like  Koniah,  men  are  more  apt  to  say  to 
God,  44  I  will  not  hear”  in  their  prosperity  than  in  their 
adversity.  David’s  case  illustrates  the  true  history  of 
nearly  all  hearts.  44  In  my  prosperity  I  said  I  shall 
never  be  moved,”  but  afterwards  he  wrote,  44  It  is  good 
for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,”  for  44  before  I  was 
afflicted  I  went  astray,  but  now  have  I  kept  thy  word.” 

The  next  trial  which  befell  Mr.  Stevenson  occurred 
but  a  few  weeks  since.  On  the  last  Sunday  in 
January  I  preached  a  sermon  from  the  text, 44  There 
was  not  an  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead.” 
Mr.  Stevenson,  with  nearly  all  his  family,  were  in 
church  that  morning,  and  he  listened,  as  he  told  me 
afterwards,  with  deep  interest  to  that  discourse,  little 
thinking  that,  in  one  hour  after  his  return  to  his  home, 
the  words  of  the  text  would  be  true  of  his  own  house, 
as  they  were  true  (though,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  know 
it),  of  another  house  of  one  of  my  most  esteemed  parish¬ 
ioners.  Mrs.  Stevenson  had  been  an  invalid  for  many 
months,  but  her  case  excited  no  immediate  alarm.  On 
the  morning  of  that  Sunday  she  seemed  brighter  than  she 
had  done  for  some  time,  and  encouraged  all  the  family 
to  go  to  church ;  alas !  the  morning  service  had  but 
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closed  and  the  family  returned  to  her  chamber,  ere  she 
passed  gently  away  from  the  imperfect  sabbaths  of 
earth  to  the  perfect  rest  of  heaven,  and  from  a  debar¬ 
ment  of  the  privileges  of  the  earthly  sanctuary  to  join 
that  assembly  which  never  breaks  up,  the  church  of 
the  first-born  in  heaven.  To  Mr.  Stevenson  this  was  a 
severe,  an  unexpected  blow.  For  more  than  fifty  years 
they  had  lived  most  lovingly  together ;  and,  like  the 
stems  that  shoot  up  from  the  trunks  of  the  olive  tree, 
their  lives  had  so  intertwined,  themselves  that  they 
were  merged  into  one  fibrous  being,  and  thus  grew 
together  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  tear¬ 
ing  away  of  the  wife  of  his  youth  from  around  the 
very  roots  of  his  heart  was  a  sad,  dismantling,  shall  I 
add,  destroying  work.  He  bore  up  nobly  at  the  time. 
His  usual  nerve  and  firmness  became  almost  stoical, 
yet  the  bleeding  lacerated  heart  still  palpitated  beneath 
the  almost  stern  old  man,  and  he  bowed  and  wept  in 
secret  places,  kissing  the  hand  that  thus  rent  asunder 
the  dearest  and  holiest  ties  of  his  earthly  being. 
Never  shall  I  forget  how  grandly  he  proclaimed  his 
unfaltering  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  as  he  said 
from  the  very  depth  of  his  agony,  44  Though  he  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.”  But  the  effort  to  breast 
the  storm  was  too  much  for  him,  and  scarcely  two 
weeks  had  passed  before  he  succumbed  to  the  blow,  and 
suddenly  sickening  in  his  office  was  taken  helpless  and 
broken  to  his  home,  to  go  no  more  out  till  devout  men 
carried  him  to  his  burial. 
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So  soon  as  consciousness  returned  after  this  first 
stroke,  his  mind  resumed  its  wonted  clearness,  and 
though  enfeebled,  acted  with  steadiness  and  freedom. 
He  was  aware  that  his  end  was  near,  and  he  set  his 
house  in  order  that  he  might  die.  Having  settled  his 
worldly  affairs,  he  thenceforward,  through  the  weeks 
of  languishing  and  pain  which  were  meted  out  to  him, 
addressed  himself  to  the  great  work  of  meeting  God  in 
peace.  Every  time  that  I  conversed  with  him  I  found 
him  solely  resting  by  faith  on  the  atoning  work  and 
infinite  merit  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  language  was,  “  In 
my  hand  no  price  I  bring;  simply  to  thy  cross  I 
cling.”  He  was  very  careful  to  renounce  all  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself  or  any  trust  in  anything  which  he 
had  done.  He  felt  that  he  could  say  with  Job,  “  Behold, 
I  am  vile;”  and  he  desired  to  be  abased  and  humbled 
at  the  feet  of  the  Crucified.  Often  did  he  repeat  the 
first  verse  of  that  exquisite  hymn  of  Miss  Elliott’s, 
“  Just  as  I  am.”  When  texts  of  Scripture  were 
rehearsed  to  him  he  generally  recited  part,  if  not  all, 
and  seemed  to  feed  upon  them  as  the  marrow  and  fat¬ 
ness  of  truth.  There  was  great  heavenly-mindedness 
in  his  thoughts  and  words,  all  about  him  took  know¬ 
ledge  of  him  that  he  was  often  communing  with  J esus, 
and  he  frequently  expressed  his  desire  “  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ.” 

His  memory  retained  nearly  all  its  power  until  the 
last,  and  he  loved  to  repeat  whole  hymns,  which  he 
did  with  remarkable  accuracy,  and  he  always  joined 
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in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  at  family  worship,  which  after 
his  sickness,  was  always  held  in  his  room.  I  never 
visited  him  without  coming  away  deeply  impressed 
with  the  firmness,  purity,  and  sweetness  of  his  faith 
in,  and  love  for  Christ ;  nor  without  having  my  heart 
strengthened  by  such  an  exhibition  of  God’s  grace 
on  a  dying  bed. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Mr.  Stevenson  desired  the 
family  to  be  called  to  his  bedside,  and  said,  “  I  feel 
that  I  am  sinking  fast,  and  that  my  time  on  earth  is 
very  short ;  and  while  I  have  the  power  of  speech,  I 
desire  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  goodness  and  mercy 
and  faithfulness  of  my  God.  My  Heavenly  Father 
has  been  good  to  me,  and  crowned  my  life  with  His 
loving  kindness  and  tender  mercy ;  and  although  I 
have  been,  and  still  am  a  great  sinner,  yet  He  has 
shown  mercy  to  me,  and  granted  me  His  salvation. 
His  faithfulness  and  truth  have  never  failed.  His 
promises  have  been  fulfilled,  in  my  own  experience, 
and  I  know  that  He  will  never  forsake  me,  because  I 
put  my  trust  in  Him.  My  hope  is  in  His  mercy.  My 
trust  is  in  the  merits  of  my  Saviour;  and  as  a  poor 
sinner,  I  look  simply  to  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
cleanse  me  from  all  sin.  I  can  truly  say,  c  Pock  of 
ages,’  ”  &c.,  and  then  repeating  the  whole  of  that 
hymn,  he  added,  “  And  now  I  implore  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  you  all,  and  bid  you  a  final  farewell ;  and 
for  myself  I  pray, 
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1  Jesus;  Saviour  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  tliy  bosom  fly, 

While  the  waves  of  trouble  roll, 

While  the  tempest  still  is  high  : 

Hide  me,  0  my  Saviour,  hide, 

Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past  • 

Safe  into  the  haven  guide ; 

0  receive  my  soul  at  last/  ” 

An  hour  before  his  death,  he  repeated  portions  of 
the  “  Te  Deum,”  and  when  one  at  his  bedside  stooped 
down  and  whispered  to  him  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
“  Unto  you,  therefore,  which  believe,  He  is  precious,” 
he  lifted  up  his  arm,  thin  and  trembling,  and  with  his 
wasted  hand  raised  to  heaven,  replied  with  great  empha¬ 
sis,  “  Precious !  Precious !”  and  shortly  after,  his  eyes, 
which  were  closed  on  earth,  opened  to  behold  the  pre¬ 
cious  Jesus,  and  he  was  that  day  with  Him  in  Paradise. 

Thus  died,  at  the  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years, 
one  of  the  founders  and  pillars  of  this  church. 
Through  the  grave  and  gate  of  death,  he  has  passed 
into  the  spirit  world ;  closed  behind  him,  are  all  the 
scenes  of  this  mortal  life;  open  before  him  are  the 
wondrous  displays  of  eternal  bliss.  Who  can  tell 
what  his  enfranchised  soul  now  sees,  and  feels,  and 
knows'?  Who  can  portray  the  soul-thrills  that  passed 
over  his  ransomed  spirit,  as  the  shining  ones  met  him 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  of  death,  and  led  him  in 
through  the  gates  into  the  city  which  hath  founda¬ 
tions  l  Who  can  imagine  the  raptures  which  he 


experienced,  as  the  sound  of  celestial  music,  and  the 

tones  of  angel-touched  harps,  rolled  their  waves  of 

melody  over  his  entranced  soul]  Who  can  describe 
* 

his  emotions,  as  his  eyes  first  rested  on  Jesus;  and  he 
did,  in  very  truth,  behold  the  King1  in  his  beauty] 

*  *  7  O  J 

Like  Bunyan,  in  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  we  can 
follow  Christian  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  see  some 
glimmerings  of  the  glory  within,  and  catch  some 
strains  of  its  holy  music ;  but  the  gates  close  again, 
and  we  turn  back  to  the  world  more  dissatisfied  than, 
ever  with  its  vanities,  and  longing  for  the  time  when, 
delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  we  shall  be 
“  received  into  those  heavenly  habitations,  where  the 
souls  of  those  who  sleep  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  enjoy 
perpetual  rest  and  felicity.” 

How  glorious  such  a  death !  He  died  in  the  Lord, 
and  a  voice  from  heaven  declares  that  it  is  “blessed.” 
The  day  is  close  at  hand,  when  you,  also,  shall  lie 
upon  a  bed  of  death.  What  have  you  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  at  the  approach  of  that  last  enemy  ?  What 
have  you  to  lean  upon,  as  you  pass  through  the  dark 
valley]  What  is  your  hope  in  your  latter  end]  If 
you  can  look  forward  to  Christ,  if  you  can  lean  upon 
Christ,  if  your  hope  is  Christ,  if  you  have  entered  into 
covenant  with  Him  who  conquered  death  and  the 
grave,  then  shall  you  also  come  off  conqueror,  and  more 
than  conqueror,  through  Him  that  loved  you. 

But  fearful  is  the  state  of  those  wdiose  feet  are  daily 

declining  to  the  tomb,  and  who  see  the  shadow  of  life’s 
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evening  stretched  out,  and  feel  the  gathering  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  age,  and  yet  have  no  Saviour  to  lean  upon ;  no 
hope  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul ;  no  meetness  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

I  appeal  to  you,  who  were  the  associates  of  our 
departed  brother,  in  the  vestry  of  this  church: — put 
forth  the  faith  which  he  exercised,  love  the  Redeemer 
whom  he  honored,  seek  the  cleansing  blood  which 
washed  away  his  sins,  implore  the  sanctifying  grace  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  seal  your  soul  unto  the  day  of 
Redemption. 

But  not  to  the  vestry  alone  does  this  voice  from  the 
tomb  address  itself.  It  speaks  to  all  this  congregation, 
and  its  language  is,  “  Seek  Christ  first ;  hold  to  Christ 
last ;  let  Him  be  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  your 
Christian  life.”  And  then,  when  death  comes,  it  will 
find  you  waiting  with  trimmed  and  oil-filled  lamps, 
and  you  shall  go  in  with  the  bridegroom,  Jesus,  unto 
the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  in  heaven. 


